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But we have followed Mr. Laing quite far enough to give 
our readers a taste of his quality, and some idea of the char- 
acter of his observations and disquisitions. We close by 
commending his book heartily, as the work of a shrewd and 
honest, though somewhat prejudiced, observer, who speaks 
only of what he has seen or made a thorough study of, while 
he writes with invariable good humor, good feeling, and 
good taste. 



Art. X. — CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. The Reform Spirit of the Bay, an Oration before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society of Harvard University, July 18, 1850. 
By Timothy Walkee. Boston : James Munroe & Co. 8vo. 
pp. 38. 

2. The American Legend, a Poem before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society of Harvard University, July 18, 1850. By Bayard 
Taylor. Cambridge : John Bartlett. 12mo. pp. 27. 

Mr. Walker's oration, before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
has two claims to respectful consideration. It is, in the first place, 
a powerful and pointed examination of the Keform Spirit of the 
Age, in which the evils attending the excesses of this spirit are 
clearly pointed out, while the real reforms that are needed are 
judiciously discriminated and admitted. The style, without pre- 
tending to literary ornament, is vigorous, pure, and simple. 
Many parts of the oration, admirably delivered as they were by 
the speaker, were extremely effective. Mr. Walker disclaims all 
present knowledge of Latin and Greek ; but the best effects 
of classical studies have remained with him from his college 
days ; namely, the will and the taste to say directly, briefly, and 
pertinently what he means ; and this brings us to the second 
great merit of this oration, — its brevity. The Phi Beta Society 
has been the victim of chronic oratory. Orations of between 
two and three hours have kept people together long after dinner 
time ; and the poets who have succeeded them have wasted their 
numbers on the unwilling ears of an audience looking anxiously 
to the hand of the clock. Poetry has always been an unsatisfy- 
ing entertainment to tired and hungry men ; and the unhappy bard 
of the Phi Beta is treated as a kind of impostor and cheat, inviting 
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his audience to a Barmecide feast. Mr. Walker had the good 
sense and the justice to restrain himself within a reasonable 
length, so that his oration fulfilled the requirements of Mr. Samuel 
Weller's canon upon the epistolary style. Weller the elder, 
whom his dutiful son had consulted as a critic with regard to his 
Walentine, having asked whether " that was not rayther a sudden 
pull up," Sam replied he thought not ; " She 'd wish there was 
more on it, and that is the great art o' letter-writin'." It is 
equally the great, but much neglected art of oration-making. A 
single passage is all we can find room for from this excellent dis- 
course. 

"I have no time or wish to refer to Owenism, or Fourierism, or 
Socialism, in any of its Protean forms ; but will seek my illustration in 
the condition of Woman. And what part does she play in the drama of 
reform ? Much certainly has been achieved for her benefit. Her legal 
rights are beginning to be acknowledged and protected. The legal ex- 
istence of a married woman is no longer entirely merged in that of her 
husband. The ancient doctrine was, that husband and wife constitute 
hut one person, and that person is the husband ; he being the substan- 
tive, and she the mere adjective. Accordingly, Milton makes Eve 
address Adam, in this submissive strain : — 

' My author and disposer, what thou bidd'st, 
Unargued I obey ; so God ordains. 
God is thy law, thou mine ; to know no more 
Is woman's happiest knowledge and her praise.' 

The argument ran thus : — The husband is generally the stronger. 
Policy therefore requires that he should have dominion, because in his 
hands the power supports itself. Give but the legal supremacy to the 
wife, and she would need external interference in order to maintain it. 
Or give her an absolute equality, and the effect would be the same. 
You hold out to her a dangerous lure, when you release her from that 
necessity of pleasing under which she now acts. Man forgets his self- 
love while secure of his prerogative. He bears rule over her person 
and conduct, and she bears rule over his inclinations. He governs by 
law ; she by persuasion. I am merely stating the argument, as I find 
it in the books, not justifying it. On the contrary, I look upon the 
change everywhere going on in the legal condition of woman, whereby 
she is admitted to something like an equality with man, as one of the 
very best reforms of the age ; and I trust it will not stop here. For I 
can see neither policy, justice, nor humanity, in many of the doctrines 
which still exist. They bear every mark of their barbarous origin. 
Were society now to be reorganized, I feel sure that woman would not 
be made the helpless thing she now is. It would never enter the mind 
of a legislator to place her so much at the mercy of man. He who 
should broach such an idea for the first time, in our day ,* would be fain 
to fly from the execrations of Christians, and herd with -Turks, who 
have been said 

' To hold that woman is but dust, 
A soulless toy for tyrant's lust.' 
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But all of that sex are not satisfied with this gradual amelioration of 
their legal condition. They sigh for political rights; and are holding 
conventions to devise ways and means of securing them. They are no 
longer contented with their influence as wives, mothers, sisters, daugh- 
ters, authors, teachers, and companions, — an influence every day 
increasing, and where the sphere is boundless, — but they seek to be 
voters, legislators, governors, judges, and, for aught I know, generals 
and commodores. The number of aspirants may not yet be large ; but 
they already make a very considerable noise, and I think the party is 
likely to grow. For when we come to the question of abstract natural 
right, I am unable to find a reason for excluding the better half of the 
human race from the transcendent right of political equality, against 
their will. But the question of expediency is a very different one, and 
may safely be left to the taste of the refined portion of the sex. I think 
that, if there were no constitutional exclusion, they would instinctively 
exclude themselves. I do not believe they wish to be unsexed, and 
turned into Amazons, by the rude and coarse encounters of the bar-room, 
the hustings, the stump, the caucus, or even the senate, as senates are 
now. Think you that Otway, if he had often seen women in these 
manly predicaments, could have pronounced upon that sex the splendid 
panegyric found in Venice Preserved ? 

' O woman ! lovely woman ! Nature made thee 
To temper man ; we had been brutes without you ! 
Angels are painted fair to look like you; 
There 's in you all that we believe of heaven ; — 
Amazing brightness, purity, and truth, 
Eternal joy, and everlasting love ! ' 

No, no, when true women can be such ' ministering angels ' in private 
and domestic life, — so heightening all mortal joys, and lessening all 
mortal sorrows, — there is no danger of their descending from this 
blessed sphere into the foul arena of politicians and demagogues." 

Mr. Taylor's poem is marked by elegance of versification, and 
a nice poetical selection of phrase. His subject, The American 
Legend, was well selected for the occasion, and treated with a 
fine appreciation of its capabilities. This gentleman bids fair to 
take his place among the most distinguished American writers. 
We give a few lines, containing a fine allusion to the death of 
General Taylor. 

" Yet, from our time, it were no vain belief, 
The reaper Fame may bind one golden sheaf, 
Not from the plants of battle-soil alone, 
But fragrant flowers, in milder gardens grown. 
There, too, shall move the endless length of trains 
Westward across the desert stretch of plains, 
And there, where wide the watery circle dips, 
Swell the white canvas of a thousand ships, 
Bearing those hordes (and still their ranks increase) 
Who go to find — or feel — the golden fleece. 
The stalwart life that loves the mountain air, 
Earth's freest blood, shall pulse immortal there, — 
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Life, that ne'er sits with idle pinions furled, 

But takes its joy in God's created world, 

Strong as the rock, and as the sunbeam warm, 

Frank as the sky, impetuous as the storm ! 

But hark ! the minute gun, the muffled bell, 

E'en while I speak, begin a hero's knell. 

Thou, too, my country, hear'st that heavy chime, 

And sitt'st a mourner in thy woe sublime, 

Thy heart cast down, oppressed by sudden fears, 

Thine eyes o'ercharged with unavailing tears. 

Well mayst thou mourn ! there comes no quick relief, — 

No morning twilight to thy night of grief. 

His was the generous heart to thee unclosed, 

His was the arm whereon thy trust reposed, 

His was the simple faith, the will complete, 

The soldier daring, never taught retreat, 

That only saw, wherever danger led, 

The star of duty shining overhead, 

Followed that star through battle's fiery breath, 

And hailed it shining on the front of Death ! " 



2. — 1. Frontenac, or the Atotarho of the Iroquois ; a Metrical 
Romance. By Alfred B. Street. New York: Baker 
& Scribner. 1850. 12mo. pp. 324. 
2. The Poems of Alfred B. Street. Sixth Edition. New 
York: Clark and Austin. 1850. 12mo. pp. 319. 

The poems of Mr. Street have already, it seems, passed through 
six editions. This fact is a good proof that he has worked his 
way into a high degree of popular favor. And he deserves it ; 
for though his writings abound in defects if tried by a severe liter- 
ary standard, they also abound in native beauties, both of thought 
and expression, needing but the pruning hand to perfect the form 
and to bring out more completely the ideas. Mr. Street is a stu- 
dent of nature, that is, of the outward world. His eye has dwelt 
too exclusively upon the physical aspects of creation ; and in 
the constant endeavor to paint these out in words, he has been 
drawn into overloading his style with descriptive epithets. With 
all its variety of expression, however, language is not adequate 
to a complete and detailed representation of the infinite varie- 
ties of nature. Physical scenes, unless sparingly introduced, and 
blended with pictures of human life, become monotonous in prose 
or verse, however exciting they may be in vision. Here lies the 
source of some of Mr. Street's failures. He aims at impossibili- 
ties, and wearies by the spasmodic endeavor to bring descriptive 
language up to the unwearying realities of things. 
44 # 



